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istration as health officer of Orange, New Jersey, attracted wide attention. 
It is the newer public health that is emphasized; the public health which 
embraces not only the best medical practise but includes the essentials of 
sanitary engineering and social science as well. The author's association 
with Professor Sedgwick and his school is a guarantee of an authoritative 
and progressive treatment of the subject. 

Part I contains four useful chapters which outline the historical develop- 
ment of the public health movement in America, local, state, and, federal. 
The general scope of the new public health work is clearly outlined. 

Part II, the rest of the volume, gives a detailed treatment of the daily 
routine of the health officer in his control of the communicable diseases; 
considers such important matters as child hygiene, the milk and water 
supplies of communities, housing and industrial hygiene, and the question 
of nuisances. All of these problems are considered in the light of the most 
authoritative practise in America and abroad. 

To the readers of this Quarterly, the most interesting sections of the 
volume will be those which treat of vital statistics. In general, it may be 
said that the author appreciates the value of vital statistics as an aid to 
public health work. He places emphasis in every chapter on the need of 
good vital statistics as a proper basis for scientific health administration, 
whether it be in the control of the communicable diseases or of infant mor- 
tality or of the housing problem. In addition, an entire chapter, IX, is 
given to the subject of vital statistics. This is a skillful although a non- 
technical treatment of a difficult subject. An exposition is given of the 
underlying principles of statistics, their purposes and uses and the chief 
sources of error in their interpretation. But more important are the 
hints, which are in large measure the result of the author's own experi- 
ence as a health officer, to guide others through the many difficulties in- 
volved in the registration of vital statistics, especially of births and deaths. 
Excellent instructions are given for the preparation of statistical tables 
and of the annual health report in accordance with the rules of statis- 
tical practise approved by the Section on Vital Statistics of the American 
Public Health Association. The value of the chapter would have been 
enhanced, however, by the inclusion of the model tables recommended by 
Committees of the Section. 

This book has already found its place in the literature of American public 
health work and will grow in usefulness as the movement demanding full- 
time, well-trained, health officers is extended throughout the country. 

Louis I. Dublin. 

Elements of Record Keeping for Child Helping Organizations. By Georgia 
G. Ralph. New York Survey Associates, 1915. Pp. XII+195. 

One who has had any connection with an organization engaged in social 
work knows that success cannot be attained without good case work. 
Proper investigation must be supplemented by adequate records. The 
personnel of an office force is constantly changing and memory is faulty. 
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It is all too often the case that a conscientious worker connected with an 
organization for years is suddenly removed and unless the records are in 
good shape the past becomes more or less a myth. The Russell Sage 
Foundation deserves the thanks of child helping organizations in this 
country in that it has made possible the preparation and publication of this 
volume. If the superintendents of children's institutions would read this 
volume carefully and profit by it, there would be a big change in the charac- 
ter of their annual reports. There is, of course, a limit beyond which it is 
impossible for an organization to go in multiplying records, but no organiza- 
tion is justified in caring for children unless they have some record showing 
the antecedents of the children, their physical and mental condition when 
received, their history while in the institution, and a record of them since 
they were placed out. Some of the blanks proposed seem unduly elaborate, 
but when one sits down to decide what question could be omitted without 
detracting from the value of the records, he is troubled to make a start. 
Not only are forms suggested for proper record keeping but cards in present 
use by a large number of different organizations are included in the volume. 
For many workers perhaps the two most valuable chapters are those on 
methods and devices for making records available and on abstracting tne 
material for annual reports. Many social workers, besides those engaged 
with children, could read these two chapters with profit. A short bibliog- 
raphy is included and the volume is well indexed. One would receive the 
impression from reading this volume that the author had not only made a 
careful theoretical study of the field, but had been confronted with some of 
the problems through actual work. 

William B. Bailey. 



"Statistics Relating to Crime in Chicago." By Edith Abbott, Ph.D. 88 
pp. Reprinted from Report of a City Council on Crime of the City 
of Chicago. Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 1915. 

In this statistical study of crime in Chicago, Dr. Abbott had done a 
good piece of work. The figures had to be collected from four different 
sources and when all the available material was collected the data were 
still lacking for a complete study af the social status of the offenders. The 
report is divided into two parts: the first covering the statistics of arrest 
and trial of offenders, and the second their social condition. There are 
altogether thirty-nine statistical tables besides a considerable number in- 
cluded in the eight appendices. These tables are well planned and give 
both absolute numbers and percentages in almost every case. In addi- 
tion to the tables and accompanying text, there are two general summaries 
giving the main lessons to be gained from a study of the statistical tables. 
It is apparent that over one half of the persons brought before the courts 
of Chicago are discharged without conviction. The waste from such a 
large number of unnecessary arrests is apparent. Only about 3 per cent, of 
the total number of persons arrested are sentenced to prison. Out of 
109,711 persons arrested in 1913, 2,076 were sentenced to the County Jail 



